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1 . Introduction ■ . " . 
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This articls is, a continuation of a previous study (Lsino 
1974a), which' dealt Jwith 4:he irhportancs of ' ob j set i vss in for-' 
sign (English) languag,^ i^;t^f uct;io rated, by teachers, and 

.- w 

is one of the sub j ect - re.La ted parts of a project started by 
Niskanen (19731; The instrument, that was developed for inves- 
tigaticng objectives ^w'as based on a framework put farward by 
Valette (1971)' and Niskanen (1973). Itis fhe purpose of the 
present paper to report how student tea*j^hers and pupils rate 
- the importance ofcthe same otjectiveS and compare ratings 
given by in-service teachers, student teachers and pupils. 

Ppevious studies dealing with 'genera 1 affect ive aims (Kansaj 
n^n 1971') and- the objectives of teaching mathematics (Leino.J. 
1975) suggest that the way bbj'eutivfe^ are apfpraised is related 
to teaching\experi'ence. The English teachers^had cons ide red 
the audio- lingual objectives to tie the' most important at each^ 
level (Leino «19:j4a) . The foundations of the audio- lingual 
teaching' strategy ttave, how9ver> been challenge»d (e.g., Jako- 
. bovits 1970) with the internal processes of cognitive thinking 
being emphasized in the learning of a foreign language (Smith 
1971). The present state of knowledge in the field is vastly 
different from'wh(^t was a few ye^r^^go. Finding out how . 
student teachers rate the . importa'ncS of objectives and cqmpar^ 
ing these ratings with those given l^y- in-service teachers may 

> 7 ' . 



g.iy B us. in forrfVci tl^n whigh ^can/^be u&ed planning boZrh fch^ 
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init ial training and "In-se rvics s ducati on o f f brel gn langua ge 

teachers. Additional information frpfn experts ( b • g • school 
authorities) who carf jDe expected to be aware o/ recent devel- 
opraent? i n-pthe f ie Id of forergn language teaching might also ^ 
prove useful ; gatheri ng this kind of information^ must, howev- 
er,- be deferred till another time. 

The most 6ss^ential questi-on concerning objectives is that of 

imp lement atT.on . Objectives whi^ch have no influence on what 

happens in the c 1 as s room -.^^r^ us e 1 ess (Ertkvis t • 1969 3 . Xhere is 

research evidence to indicate that teaching efficiency is re- 

lated to »the extent to which the aims guiding the work of the 

teachers are structured ( Koskenni etni et al. 1965). Otherwise 

very little is known about the relationships between objectives 

an/d instructional situations (Lahdes 1969 ). The most » important 

I • « . 

factor in the classroom is^ the , learner and his objBctives. Un- 

l^ss the learner perceives fc^^e relevance^ of wha^t is done in 
the classroom, meaningful learning^iH take place. In 

order to make wnrk'"^t school more meaningful for pupils they 
now p/rticipate in the planning of instruction. Pi anning is, 
in fact, considered to be an essential part of pupi'ls' work 
(Malinen 1974). Thus the present writer considers it necessary 
to make an attempt to investigate learnerrs ' notions of the im- 
portance of 'objectives to see if there is any disc^epancy 
between their ratings and those; given by in-service teachers 
and student teachers. The degree of congruence between the 



otjjectives of teachers afjid pupils h^as. been said to be a crucial 



V. 
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j^i^l^Pif^ tp't^^^^^^^^ f f^j^y'rW^-t.r?:^r^: IQ^ This cauld bs in- 



-^e-pp r o t o d to mo a n oongpu g no e^ b Q t - w e^& n . t h e d i s t a nt gnal . ^ nf* — 

a subject. On the othsr hand dlsagreemBni * on tha immediatB* ^ 
goals le&ding to ths distant goa^ can prove fruitful but itf' 
makes great demands on the teacher; he may ha^S-e to find w^a^s 
of motiva,ti'ng pupils to^ach.ieve the goals which they do ry'ot 
consider . import ant or he rpay haye to check his own ideas of 
those goals. Thus, depending on the situation,** tha degree erf. 
congrueo/ce between objectives can facili^tatd or inhibit laarn 
ing and the planning of instruction. , . 

The, present study is a survey of otp j ecti ves i;;i n foreign-lan- 
guage inst ruc;.t i on 1 and importance is the only dimensiop em- 
floyt^d in rating the objectives. These ratings .give <5us infor- 
mation on the areas of emphasis from the pdints"of - view of 
in-service teachers , student teachers and. pupi Is ." Later gn it 
may b« necessary .tf^^lnvestigate how j7eali|?ti c the objectives 



are for different grou^p^ of pupils^ hbwi^^^ily theycan bb 



implsmsnte.d .and wti,a'^^'j,fe'h'6^^^ value is. 



f 



2. P,rocB'dur8 and Results 
ft '» 




2.1. Problems 



Th^6 prsssnt . paper cDncsntrates first on student 'teachBrs ' arid 
pupils' notions of the importanee of objectives in foreign- 



language irTfetruction • The student be-acher's no.tions of objec- 



tive^ are barsed on his persona 1 - soci a 1. background, his training 
qnd possible experiences as a teacher prior to his training/ 
Tha obje-ctives are presented at the following three levels: 
elen%entary (9- IQ-year-old pupils'], intermediate ( 13,- 15-year- 
o-ld pupils) and advanced / IB- 18-year-old pupils^. Reasons 
.for choosing these th ree . la ve l.s were given previously (Leino ^ 
r974 ]. An answer is sought to the fol lowing", question : 
1. How is the importance of objectives in foreigq language 
instruction rated by student teachers at elementary,' inter- 
mediate and advanced level^sT^^ • - . • . 

Now^that pupils participate in the planning of instruction 
they should Uejmore aware of objectives of instruction ^han 
y before. Carrying nuj^tb:^'; i'tjlea. of pupils taking part in plan- 
ning is, however, very recen't'W'd there is not yet much in- 
farmation available on' it, but ,there is an experime^al 
research project going on in which joint planning/by teach- 
\ ers. and pupi Is p 1 ays, an essential role (Koskenniemi 19V4K 
The advanced-level pupils are^the only ones .i;/ho are consi- 

• • 10 " • - 
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dersd compstsnt to answer the qusstionnadT^s^'doncsrjil ng^ th s ^ 
>^objectiv6s at thei r o wty Is ysl^ In the writer's P'pini on t h^ 



ques'tionnaire might be too dif f ioult^ f or youhgfer ones. An ' ^ 
attempt will be made to answer the following question: 

2. How is the"" impo^rtanc'5 of objectives' in foreign ^anjuage 
instruction i^'at'ed* by pupils 'at'^the advanced leve 1 ? 

Finally ratings .given by the sample of th&^ earlier study- ^ 
{LeiVio 1974a3 w*i 11 be. compared with. the ratings given by 
student teachers 'and pupils, We problem* i& as follows: 

3. What differences are there between the ratings given by 

in-service teachers ,* student teachers and pupils? 
\ 



2..2. Instrument' 

Student teachers ansVered tbe same questionnaire with the same 



instruction as the ti'acher^s 'in-the previ'ous study (Leino 
1975a). The pupils' ques tionnai re had , howe-ver, to modi- 
fied at two points. First, t)ecause of the thepretical fr^me- 
work that guided the construction of the original instrument - 
BD attempt was made in it to eJcpress the statements in terrT>a 
of 'observable pupil behavior and the content * in -whi ch that be- 
havior is' to occur. It was «^ot considered relevant 'to follow 
the principle a>f observable behavior in a quest ionnaf re meant 
for pupils themselves, which means that the verb toi"under- 
stand" appears in some statements. Second, the third person 
aingAar of'the original statements was changed to the first 



-B-. - • ' ■ r 

person singular. Thj teachers were contacted ^to make.'^ure . 
there-wer*e no terms unfamiliar to pupils. Thd mrodified y.ersion* 
of^'the in'st rumBrrt with i ts instruction is given in ^App^endix 1. 
The* fact that the pupi Is-' • questionnaire-. was a modi ffecj. ver- 
sion of the one answered* by in-service teachers ah^d student 
teachers is," pf course, a source of error. ^On the. other hand, ^ 
hq^wev/er/ care'was taken" not to j:hange the ideas contained, in 
the statements of objectives^.. ^ - < 

Information on tha psychometric properties' of the- instrutnent 
tha^t in-service- t-eachers and student teachers aTjswered is . - • 
"included in the previous' research . *ThfB pontent va 1 i d i ty . of; ^ , 
the iVistrument was assumed to be .sat isf actory ' un auCiOU^>t of' 
the- framework that 'guided its construction (Leino ig74a). 
The same can- be assumed 6f the questionnaire that the pupils 
answered s-ince exactly the same ana^s are represented in the 
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newer version. The que.^ tioo^,.,iarf the reliability of the instru- 
ments is open excRpt for the information on the- communali- 
ties of tib je.ci:ives that is available concerning*, the in-service 
teaqhers (Leinq^ 19 74;a) . Factor- ana lys is was not ' resorted/ to 
in dealing, with the^^new data ior reasons to be .given l^tQ^, 
whivch' means that information on re 1 i ab i 1 i ty • i n the form of . 
' commxjnfe-1 i ti-'es is lacking. As for the stability of the ratings, 
previoijs studies of educational aims refer to the constancy 
Vaf in-s'erxfice tfeachers' ( Koskenniem i^Th al. '1965 ) and^student - 
teachers' (Karisanen 1971) ratings. The question of the .re^ia- 
bility of the (3.ew variables that 'were formed for the l^UrpjDse 
of^this stuuy will bsr touched upon* later, 

. ; 'l2 • 



2.3. Subjects 



Student ts.ach&rs 



The 's'tuaentg^eachfers* (N = 42) are. from HBlsin^ki and Jyvaskyla; 
' they answered the 'ques^tionnai-re. in January 19/|4 . Aeeordm^ 
" to" theVgractice » that has prevailed so-far in Finland ^t>iose;i 
who .in'teaded-tg bev-teachers of ^any acaclemic; subject of re/l 
latei?fs.ub^ects^ j^irbt completed their studies at the unlver 
^ty^.'a-f^ter which they .went to. .do \he.ir. teapher t-rainin 
one of the "normal schoo Is " of cu r ^coun t ry . The school 

■■i • ^ 

hoAA/ever, necessitated a re.form of techef education, too* The 
reform .started at the organisational lev^l in Jyvaskyl^ and 

■ : ' ■ ' - / >y " .. . ■ . 

.^oensuu last ye^r and^^ih Halsinki • (and other universities) 
this year. The reform will not be a pedagogLc one until future 
taachers are select-ed to do their academic and pedagogic stud- 
ies simi>ftaneously at the uni v6rs| ti^s . The change from the/ 
'^rk^^^ .c5\y«.>pm +: n t^B new' One will take a few years. 



re f !9=rm J 
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did system to 

Twenty-seven'" of the student teachers are from the Institute of 
Teacher Education at-. va s ky la University and fifteen from 
the Coeducational '^Normal" School of Helsinki. The choic©^ ^ 
of these -student teachers was based on the ease of availa- 
' bi lity . There arq no essential differences in the. academic^ 
studies they^ have taken or the pedagogic training they re- 
ceivBd during the fall 1973. The writer: considers it well- 
bounded not to keep these groups separate becaus^%-'of the 
smallness of the sample and because an attempt is only made 



to get. a general picture- of" what objectives student teachers ' 

• ^ ^ • ■ ■• 

consider important -^t different levels . Tf- background variables 

^ . '. • •> / ' . • ■ , ?■ 

were included there might oe others more, relevant^than the 
place, where t he s^i j'ects are^ doirig tH^eir training* The un.iye^r- 
sities^where .the subjects* ha\/e "taken their academic stddies * ' ' \. 

the dergr.ees they have in English and education could" be thought 

* ^ ' - ^- ^ " ■ • . " V ■ . 

to be*gpio.ng these. Latef* o^n the presgnt teacher^ttrainee3 wil^l 

participate in in-service teacher education and the fDOS^ibi - 

Itty of. individualizing that educT^xion h/a^ not eVen been :men- 

tioned; tHus .at this stage, background vaijdables are not*'/con- 

sidered very relevant. , 



Two trainees- :we3|e left outr bBcause tKe^y ha^fl ^wcrked as teachers 
for several years . The others' expep;ien6es as teachers were 
limited to periods ranging, fr^ona-^ couple of months to a year 
at'the most. ( ' 



P^UPI Is ^ ; 

There are two groups of pupils coming from two different 
types -Of schools -and each will be dealt with separately. wOrT^^f^^ 
grdup (N~77') comes from Th.e Finnis/h Coeducational Secondary • 
Schddl in Helsinki [called which is a ten-y%r--experi " 

mental ^school withv pupils entering ^at the age o*f nine. ^ The , 
school is. selective, taking its pupils from dif f ererf^-'^part-s 
of the. City of Helsinki and^its environs. The subjects were 
from '.the ninth class of the scho6l. Their age was not con- 
trolled but usually pupils in that class are seventeen . 



•9- 



The other group (IM = 54) corn^s from Myllypiiro Secondary Schoo 1 ,\ 

# * • *■ 
whdse pupils m-ainly come from the area where the school is ^ 

* r 

si tuated.. Pupi Is enter the school at the age 6f elpven. The 
subjects were ^rom the seventh^ Class of that 'school. Their 
age wps nob controlled but usually pupi Is in %hat class are' • 

' s \ 

^seventeen. ^ <. -v 

Of those' two schools Myllypuro can be ^considered to repre- 
sent ordinary Finnish secondary s chools be tte r than SYK, which 
means that results obtained from' that group can be more read^- 
i ly genera lized than those obt^ined'^ ^rom the latter grpu^- , 
The writer, however considers it important to make an a-ttempt 
to get information on some ~ speci f i c group of pupils, for, 
though it may not be genera lizab le , it can still prove val~ 
uable when the individual neecls of pupils are considered. Thfe 
qu^stio,n of the genera li zab i li tyl of the results is very prob- 
lematic. The failure to use any s\j*ipling method in the selection 
» of the subjects imposes its restrictions on the whole ques- 
tion • 
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2.4. Results , ir . 

In order to' find an answer to problems 1 and 2 t*he^ means and 
standard deviations of each objective were computed. These 
are given in'Tables 1-2. The numbers of the affective objec- 
tives are underlined in the tables. The intercorre lations 

■ 15 . ■ . 



of . all. the objectives w^^e computed sfor each group. The ma- 
Ntrices' ar«e not included in this report but' the/ are availabl, 
at^the I'nstituts of Education Uni H\ers ity of He 1 s inki 

2.4.1. Student T^eachsra . ' ;\ , ^ 

The most and ^he least important objectives of.^oth of the 

domains at each level are given below with their means and 

* I 

standard deviations' in the brackets. 



Elementary level: -"^ , • ^ 

Cognitive. and Psychomotor Domain 

The most important objectives: ^ 

11. the pupil is able to distinguish sentences 

from each other on hearing them-(3.57, 0.97) 
'IB. the pupiTis able, to distinguish two words, from each 
other on hearing them (3.52, 0,92] 

31r the pupil is able to' differentiate between sounds 
(3.31,0.95 3 

9. the pupil is able to repeat sehtenoes and dialogues 
(3.30, 0.74) 

25. the pupil is^able to pronounce dif f erent 'Spunds 
and sound combinations (3^26, 0.94) 

The least important objectives;. ' , \ 

28. the pupil is able to mention English writers and 
their works (1.21, 0.47J 
B. the -pupil is able to translate a Finnish text into 

English'in writing (1.33, 0.57) . ' ^ . 

X. the nupil is able to translate ora My f rom , hi nnishv 
. into' English (1.43, 0.70) ' ' ' . 
40. the pupil is- able to translate an English text intd 
Finnish (1.52, 0.67) ^ ' 



Affective Domafn . ^ \' 



The most important objectives:* 

16 
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^ . -11- 

22. the pupil is hot afraid of sp'saki^ng English 

(4.26, &. 73) . . . \ 

26. the pupil cievelops a positive attituds towards the 

study of. English (3.B3, 0.82) \ 
34. the pugol^Haats^-^t-a-^^^^ tin" his own ^ 

initiative (3.36, 0.76) 



The least important objectives:. 

15. -the pupil' takes an act:^ve interest English in 
his spare time ( 2 . 07 * 0 • 84 ) . . i 

20. the pupil develops empathy (^.3&, 0.84) 
38. the pupil is able to work independently and . 
purposefully . (2.40, 0.89). 



Intermediate level; \ ,^ 

' ' • i ' ' ' . . 

Co|^niti\^e and Psychomotor Domain 

Vhs most important d|i jectives : 

11. the pupil is able to distinguish two . sentences 
from ea^ch pj^her on heaMng them (3.95, 0.69)^ 

25. the pupil able to pronounce diff.erent sounds 
and sound combinations (3.57^ 0.94) 

31. the'pupil is able to differentiate ^b^tween sounds^ 
C 3. 64, 0. 88) 

44; the pupil is,^ble to answer questions on the- otjntents 

of a text he has read (3.60, 0.73) ; \ ' ^ 

'17. the- pupil is able to produce grammatical st^iictureS. 
orally (3.50, 0.67) ^ K_ 

The least important objectives: , 

78. the pupil is ible to mention- ■ English wr^^rs and 

their works 71.90,^0.72) \ .■ . 

19. the pupil is able to mention geographiqal places in 

England (2.21, 0.71) 
1. the pupil is able to translate orallv^from Finnish 

into English (2.26, 0.79J 
14. the pupil is able to describe habits and custofns ^t^r 

Englishmen (2,'.33, 0.85) ■ ' ' . ^ 

Affsctive .DoiWin 
The most important objectives: 
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22.- the pupil is not afraid of , speaking English 

(4.33, 0.68) . , ^ 

"26.' the pup"il develops a positive attitude towards the 
study of English ( 3.78, 0.78) 

.34. th.e p,upil wants to use English on his own i.nitiative 

C3.60; 0.70) •■ • 

I » . • 

The least important objecti.ves: 

15. the pupil takes an acti ve/ i nte res t in English in 

his spare time (2.42, 0 . 82r]i ' • ' 

20.- the pupi 1. develops empathy (2.50, 0.71) 

6. the pupil develop-s perseverance (2.95, 0.62) 



Advanced IbvbI;. * ' 

> 

Cognitivs and Psychomotor Domain 

- The most important objectives: 

• ■ ♦ 

11. the pupil is able.ta distinguish two 's en ten ces • f rjDm 
each other' on hearing thfem (4.09; 0.76) 

44. the pupil is able^to answer questions on the contents 
' of the text^ h-e has read (4.07 , 0 .67 ) 

35. the pupil is 'able to talk with an English-speaking 
person (4.02,0.78) 

IB. the pupil is able to distinguish two words from each 
other on hearing them (3.93, 0.81)* 

- 25. the pupil is able to pronoupce different sounds and 

sound combinations (3.92, 0.97) 

The least important objectives! 

16. the pupil is able to copy sentences 11.86, 1.07) 
9. the pupil is able to repeat sentences and dialogues 
(2.43^ 1*06) 

28^ the p^il is able to mention English writers and 

theti^rks (2.55, 0.86) 
19; the pu^Uis able to mention geographical places 

in England (2.55, 0.88) 
14. the pupil is able to describe habits and customs 

Qf Englishmen (2.78, 0.75) . . 

- y 

' - Affective Domain ' / 

The most important objectives: 

. > 18 ' 



22. the pupil is' not ^l^raid |.'0-P speaking English ^ . . • 
(4.38'. 0.69) . • ... 

34. the pupil wants to usb English on his own initiative - 
(3. -86, 0.7 8) 

26. t-he pupil develops., a positive attitude towards the 
• study of. English (3.78, .0.84) . ■ ' ^ 

Thq least important ob jec'tives : v 

20.. the pupil develops empathy (2.55, 0.7l/ 
15. the pupil takes an Sctive* interest in English in his 
, spare j:ime (2.76, 0.,82} • 
3; the pupi'l develops a sense of - respons ibi li ty C3.11i> 0.83) 



As can' be seen on t.he pre^ous pages the; most important co^g- 

nitive and psychomotor objectives . at the e le/ient ary level are 

audio- lingqal ones maija ly» concerned with psychomotor activ- 

ties. The least important ones are connected wii?h cGlture ^and 

^translation. Almost the s^^" is true at the intermediate lev- 

el wi^h the interesting- exception of reading comprehension 

being among the most important ones. At^.the adva.nced level 

audio- lingual objectives concerned with, psycho-motor acjbiv- 

* ( 

& • 
ities are atill amon^ the most impor-tanis ones but reading 

comprel^ension and oral communication are 'there, too. At this 

level one of the most important a'Udio- 1 ingua 1 obj.ectives of 

the elem^tary lavel (9) is among the least important ones. 

The other less important obj ectives are copying and items 

conn&cted. wi th " teu 1 1 ure . 

The most and le^st import anU obj ectives remain nearly the same 
at each level. The most ipiportant ones have English as their 
content. while the 4east impqrfant ones are general effective 
aims' with no specific content with the exception of interest 
in .English. <i rv * 



The stendard delations show that ths agreement on the ^im- 
portance of different objectives is greater at the advanced 
I'fivel than at the elamentary Isve 1. Qenerally^^ speaking there 
i^ a Fairly *gr3at agrjBament on th'e most and least impor- 
tant Ob jectiv*6sy wi th the exception of two objectives- at the 
adv^nce^d level. These obj ectives (copying* and repeating) ' are 
among the least impo^rtant ones, but the standard devi ations - 
show' that there is no great agreement on the smallness of 
the inrpo'rt^nce of these objectives. ' ■ ' * ' 



2. 4.2\ Pupi Is ^ ' ' { ' ^ 

*Th8 means and standard deviations of the two' groups of pupils^ 

■ - • 

are given -in Table 2 (Appendix 30 . The significance of the 
differences between the means' was tested and those o^bjecliives 
with significant difference^b are given, in Table 3 (Ap-pendix 4) 
■ The most and least important objectives of the two domains as 
r.ated by .the two advanced- leve 1 groups of pupils are given 
below. 



SYK (N=77) nyllypuro. (N=54) 

Cognitive and Psychomotor Domai n 
The most important objectives: 

24. I understand what I have ' 24. (4.63, 0.65) 
heard (4.87, 0.34] . ' • 

35.. I'm able to sptsak with an 35. (4.41, 0.65) 

English-speaking person 
(4.47, 0.68) 

44. ,1 understand what I have 44. (4.41, 0.^6), 

read (4.47, 0.68) 
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43. I'm able to communi cat's* wi th " 40. I'm able to translate 

an 'English-speaking person an English text into 

in writing ( 3 . B.7 , O.BB) ' Finnish (3. 87, 0.87) 

41. I'm able to produce words ► 33. I'm^ble to speak on a 

orally (3.77, 0.93) ' ' ' given' tspic (3. M,. 0.99) 



The least important objectivesr 



14. I'm able to describe habit's - . . 14. 11.65, O.BO) 
and customs" of Englishrrieh ^ 

( 1.64, 0.B4)- - ' - - . ■ 

L6. I'm able to^ copy sentences '16. (1..61> ,0.80) 

,( 1.48, 0.72)' , V • ^ , 

ig ; I'm .able to mention geo- . 19; tl.44, 0.60) 

graphical places in EnglancJ ' ' ' - 

(1,35, 0.56) 

28. I'm able to mention Bng'lish 25". (1.22,^0.46) 

writers and their works 
"(1.51, 0.7?) ^ ^ ' * ^-^v. . 

,42. I'm able to mbntion featured 42^ ( 1 . 52 D'. 82 ) 
, typical of life .*n England 
' (1.53, 0.77) h * • - 



- Af f Bct i ve Domain 

' The most important objectives^ 

22. I'm not afraid of speaking '22. (4.31, 0.84) 

English C4.49, 0.77) : 

26. I develop a positive attitude 26. [3.59, 1.02) 
towards the study of English 
^ ^ > (3. 19, 1.09) 

34. I want fo use, English on my own '34. (3.52, l.OOj, 
initiative [3.88, 1.01) 



^he least inQportant objectives.- 



3. I develop a sense of respon- 3. (2.24, 1.08) 

sibility (1.81, 0.95) ^ 
/ 20. I devjalop empathy ( 1.92, 0.94) 20. [2.06, 0.96) 

10. I dev/elop co-operation 2. I develop international 

(2.09, 0.96) understanding (2.65, 

1.2^-) 
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' Three of the moet important objectives of the cognitive and 

Vs/ psychomotor domain were listening comprehension, ability' ta ^ f 

* • " * ^ 5 ' • 

speak and reading comprehensaon. The nex€ most important ob- 
. • I , . * ^ • ' ' ^ ^ • . ' / 

• jectives concerned; written language ^in both the groups: » ^ 

•.pupils from SYK emphasized written communication while the -mr^ 

Myllypurt) group emphasized . trans l&tion . It is obvious that 

fnatructioa in an BX-perimental school is no.t so much geared • 

to the school-leaving examin^.ti on as- it is in ordinary , 

' * '• schools where pupils may well feel translation to be a >rQti.em 

■ . • ■ ' I 

since it ^as ^played a dominant role in th.e exam. The least 

? important objectives -arb the same in the tw^q' groups though 

'their order of decreasing importance is no^t exactly the sam'e. 

The least important objectives are items connected with cul- 
* ■ 

• » ture and copying. • . ^ » 

The most impo-rtant objectives are the same 4n the two groups 

and they are the same as were considered the most important 

i 

at each le\/el by stufient teachers as well as in-sB'rvice teach- 
ers CLeino 1974a). They have English^as thilr content while 
the least important ones are general affective aims with no 
sp'ecific content. 

' \ Cfisagrg^rrient on the importance of objectives, as shown by 

the standard deviations, is greater among the pupils-.than ^ . 

among student teachers. In the experimental-school group ' ^ 

the -objectives with highest standard deviations concern 
• • distinguishing sentences and words whi.le those with the 

highest values in other group concern international under- 
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standing and a positive attitude towards _ Eng'li s h- spSaki ng 
people. Generally speaking there is more disagreement on the , 
most and least important affective objectives 'than on the, most 
and leaat injportant- cognitive and psychomotor objectives. - \ . 

2.4.3. Compares gry . ^ ' - * ^ ^ .1 

Finding an* answer to Problem Three - necess i tated a comparison 
of the ratings g^en b)/ in-service -teScHerSi student te-achers,". 
and the two grDups'd-f pupils. Since the ^number of objectives 
is large it I'/ould be dif^c'jlt t^^ nhfain a general- picture of 
the differences between the ratings* given by the faur dif- 
ferent groups, if comparisons wet^e^^perf ormefl at the level of 
*a -sttr^gle objeetive. Reducing the number of . ob j ecti v,es was 
nec^essary and i|^ was done in a way suggested by Leino, b. 
( 1975U «^ 

The reaultk of the factor-analyses' carried out in the previ-. 
ous study were made use» of (Leino 1974a}. ^ There was a good * 
correspondence between the factor-structures at the three- lev- 
els and the f actqr-s tructures were,. to a very great extent,' 
consistent with the .theoretical .framework that guided the 
construction of the instrument. Thus it can be considered 
justified to form clusters of objectives based on the fac-^ 
tors discovered. This was done as fol lows clusters were m,aii>I^^ 
formed of those objectives that were idaded on the 'same fac- 
torat the three or two different levels, which resulted in 
the following clusters; ' , 

' ' 23 ^'^''"^^ 
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i 

1. A. cluster of traditional objectivsa consisting of the 
follo'wing objectives: .1, 5, iS, 12, 14, 19, i3,;2&, 40, and 42, 
whic^ were loaded on the same f acto-r 'at , the Ith'ree levels, and 

iv. fr-^ktSf. ^y, and A3, which xare loaded on -the! same factor at , 

two different lev€^ Htl±)ject i ve n*o. 16, whicli .was loaded on 
different factors at different levels, was ^Jso included in 
this 'cluster basecl on the loading at the^ elembniyary levfel • 
where it was more impo5t-^t than at the other Uwo levels.. 

2. .cluster, of the audio i^i ngual objectives c.ortsisting of the 
followins objectives- 11, 17;. Ifl, 21, 25, 31/ 36, arid 41, 
which were loaded on the same^factor at the thrfie levels and 
27, which had loadings on the same factor at two levels. 

3. A* cluster of affective aims and communication consisting 

of 15, 24, 33, 34, and^ 44, which were loaded on* the same fac- 

tor at the three levels, and 22, which had loadings on the same 

factor, at two different levels. Objective no. ^6 had loadings 

t ^ • ^ 

on all the factors at the intermediate level and on different 

factors- at the other two levels. It was included in this 

^Qlust'Sr based on the loading at the elementary level where it 

was most important. ^ * ^ 

4. A cluster of general affective aims consisting of 3, 6, 
10, and 39, which were loaded on the same factor at the three 
levels and 2, 20, and 38 having loadings on the same factor 
at two levels. 

' , • ■ ) 

Si-?< objectives remained outside the previously mentioned 
clusters- ei ther because they were loaded on the several 
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factdrs at ths thrss levs-ls .or because their being loaded on 

some factor (s] wa's' not tons is tent with the theoreti ca 1 f r&me- . 

work. Two more cluster? were formed of'-thes.e outsiders/. 

■ ■ ' * •/ ■'**■ 

5. A cluster of objectives o|f elements^ of writt-ert langtiage » . ^ 

consi/Sting of 30, 37', .an'd 7. , y 

'6.' A cluster of objectives of .partial skill's in p ronunciation 



consisting'' o> 45, 9, an.cl 4. . ' » 

The weighted .means of all clusters of objectives were computed 
for each subject with the ratings of importance 4i'\/Bn. by the 
subjects as coefficients. Thus the influence of less important 
objectives is smaller than it would be if ordinary means were 
us-ad (Leino J. 1975]. After that the means and standard de- • 
viations of the new variables were computed . -They are given 
in Table 1 'on the next page_. Graphic presentations of the im- 
portance ||)f the clusters are also included on page 23. 
Combining objectives in this way yields new 3/ariab le which are 
more concret'e 1?^han factor-scores, for example, would be. An- 
other reason for not resorting to factor-analysis in this con- 
nection is the smallness of /the samples. The rather low values 
of the standard deviations (Table 1) refer to the reliability 

m 

of the new variables (Dahllof 19B3) . 
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Table 



1. Ms&ns: and Standard Deviations* of the New Wari&bles . 

Teache-rlS (N = 100l • • ' - , ' ■ . . 

Elementary level. InteWldiate level , Advan-cecj -ikvel 





. . X 

• 


s 








1 .' a'j. 

\ 3 .76 


0.56 


.2 . 72 




2. • 


0.59 


3.85 




t. . 


3.65 ■ 


0.50 


3.90 




4. 


3'. 05 


0.60 


3.26 






If 

3.68 ' 


0.70 


3.69 
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.g \ 
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, 2.97 


0.81. " 


3.44 


^^^^ ■ 
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Student 


Teachers 








'V 
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1. 


2 .12 


0.55 


' '2 '. 91 


0.41 


2. 


3.34 


0.51 


3. 58 


0.46 


3. 


3.26 


0.44 


^ 3.60 


• 0.41 


4. 


2.95 ' 


G.51 


3. 13 


0.44 


6. 


3. 12 
, 2. 82 


d.63 
0.81 


3..30 
3.33 


0.57 
• 0.52 



3.41 
4.17 
■4, IB 
3.45 
3. 83 
3.75 



.0.49,j 

0.4 Q 

0,jBQ 
"0.6^; 
0.7| 
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3.45 




3.85 




3.95 


. Of 46 


3.29 


' .1-52 


3.72 


i . 55 




.'4 


3.63 


id. 5 5 



i 



Pupiis> advancsd' IbvbI 
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Myllypuro (N°54} 




X • 


a 


X 


s 


1. 


3.22 


0.42 


3.35 


0.46 


2 . 


3.70 


0.54 


3.64 


0.58 


3. 


4.27 


0.35 


• 4. 16 


0.47 


4. 


2.42 • 


0.75 


^.85 




5. 


3.31 


0.64 


3. 17 


0.61 




&> '3.55 


0.62 


. 3.68 


0.66. 
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Figure 1 shows us how the importancG of the same cluster -of 
objectives varies at the three levels in the grgups of in-^ , 
' service teachers and student teacf^rs . Both the groups' con- 

aider each area more .important at the higher levels than at , . 
• the elementary level; in addition to that, in-service tea^chers • 
' .consider each area/more important .than student teachers with 

the exqpption of the cluster of traditional objectives which the 
' latter consider slightly more important than the former at 
each level. 

The'figure also shows us in what way the importance of dif- , ' , 
farent • clusters °of. objectives varies at the same level. Gen- 
erally speaking the profiles show the same type of . variation 
in both the groups at each level. The variation is smallest 
\ in t-he group of student teachers at the^ intermediate Ifevel. 
The difference between the importance of the traditional and 
audiolinguaj area§ is smaller at each leval with student teach- 
ers than witfi teacl\ers. 

Figure 2 presents the profiles o^ teachers, s^tudent teachers, 
and the two groups bf pupils at the adv.anced level. Pupils 
consider' the other areas less -important than teachers or - _ 
student teachers except the area of affective aims and . 
communication and that of 'partial skills in pronunciation. The 

'most striking discrepancy is 'at general affective aims which 
pupils consider far less important than in-service teachers 

■ or student teachfers. ' 

An important point to remember, when the ratings of the dif- 

y ■ 
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ferent groups are . compared, is the fact Lhatjeach group has 
a dif f erent-^f ramework. We have, for example,, no information on 
the teachers of the strident teachers. The lessans given by 
the student teachers are discussed afterwards but the influence 
of those discussions which are led by the master teachers is- 
unknojif^n. Neither have we any information on the teache'rs of 
those pupils who answered the q ues t ionn ai re . I t can, however, 
•be assumed that the. influence of .teachers is now smaller than 
it will be when the'sys-tem of joint planning by teachers and 
pupils is well established. Under the system prevailing up till 
now the teacher's work has mainly been guided .by the textbooks' 
that are used and the compulsory school leaving- examination; 
"there has hardly. been any room for planning and discussion of 
ob j ecti ves . ' ^ 
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3. Discussion 



At the lev^l of a single variable the most 'interesting ^Finding 
of the student teachers' group concerns readi ng coinprehension , 
whiqh is among the most irriportant ones both at the intermediate 
and advaned levels. This variable was not considered to belong 
to the most important ones by in-servic,e teachers (Leino 1974). 
*At the level of combined variables the main results of. the 
comparison between in-service teachers and student teachers 
are the following: < ' . 

student teachers considered the cluster of t ratji tiiDna 1 ob- 
jectives slightly more important at each level "^than teachers 
- both"^ groups considered each area mOre important at the higher 
levels then at the elementary level. 

Even though the question of the relationship between the 'way 

♦ 

the subjects appraised t he ob j ect i ves and the actual proce- 
dures in the cl^assroom remains unanswered in this study, the 
importance of making teachers aware of current trends in for- 
eign language instruction cannot be denied.. Many of the« as- 
sumptions on which traditional and audiolingual strategies 
were based have proved false (e.g., Finocchiaro 1972; Staff 
Article 1974; Smith 1971). The present trend is towards a 
k#nd of ''modifiecf traditionalism" an eclectic, integrated ap- 
proach with the realization of the central role of the 
stud.ent's mental powers in learning a foreign language . Ec- 
lectism cannot be equated wi-^th "anything goes" but requires 
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the teachsr. to havfe a thorough knowisdgB of dif-f^erent prac- 
tic*GS-and s^tyles of teaching, ahd the "learning thsorXBS upon 
which .they are t^ajssd to be able to chopse between what is ^ 
good for his par^i'cU lar purposes and wh,at is not appropriate 
in a particular situation. This makes g'reat demands on teach- 
er training and in-service education of 'teachers, in particular, 
at a time of change. Eclectism should also be recognized by 
admir>istrator5- and curriculum writers. 

The discrepancy between, the audiolingu^l and the traditional 
objectives . in the in--service teachers '-group could partly be 
attributed to the training they have received and their;'e><pe- 



riences as teachers. It must be remembered that the ia-eervice 
teachers who answered the questionnaire mainly represem/t6d 
comprVhensi ve school level. Their experiences" as teachers 
might indicate the -p^Sssibi lity that some' fiupi Is are -qn ly capa- . 
ble of activities at the audio lingual , manipulatory level. 
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The discrepancy between the traditional and the audo-^lirfgg^X 
clusters was also to be seen, though' less distinctly, irr tha 
student teachers' group. Student teachers, however, showed 
a slightly more positive attitude tpw^^rds the traditidnal ob- 
jectives, which is more in harmony with the recent developments 
in the field. It st^ould be pointed out, atthis juncture, that 
"traditional" refers to those objectives the content area of 
which is written language. The principvle^ of eclecticism if 
it were followed might be -seen in different types of profiles 
\^^^^ the cluster of ob j ect ives ; now there seems to 6e some kind 
of "either/or" atti^tude at the e lemen t ahy level, in particular. 

31 ' 
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The greatsr importance o.^. each cluster at the higher levels, 
. assuming it is not duetto the fiiVrh of the questionnaire, 

could be based on th.e idea that more can be achieved with more 
mature pupils. This would mean that ail the objectives are 
considered to be more important at the advanced level. 

When ratings given by in-service teachers and student teachers 
are compared with those given by two groups pupils the main 
result concerns the importance of the cljuster of affective 
aims and communication, whiir>h is the- peak of the pupils' pro- 
files, and the small impcrtance of the cluster of general 
affective aims with the experimental-school group attaching 
even less importance to it than the other group. 

At the level 0f single variables pupils also s tressed commu- 
nication objectives, which according to the, factor-analyses 
performed in the earlier study (Leino 1974a) were connected 
with such affective objectives as courage to speak English, 
willingness tTo use English .on one's own initii^tive and a posi- 
tive attitude towards the study of English. These affective 
objectives were those rated as the most important by all the 
groups of sub^jects. This area was mdre important than the 
audiolingual area in the pupils' opinion. It is within the 
teacher's gossibi lities to see to th^ implementation of these 
objectives. v 
^ The problematic area is that of the general affective aims, 
the importance of which' represents values above the ^ean in 
the in-se.rvice teachers' ar]d student teachers' groups and 
below the mean in the two groups of pupils. This oan be 

32 
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thought to be an expression of "generation gap" a separation 
in the views of 'younger and older people. A vex'-y prac'tical 

' Kind of orientation is to be s^e&n in the pupi Is ratings : in 
foreign language lesson^ the purpose is to achieve skills 
in the language and the courage and willing-ness to use the 
language. Teachers recognize the importance of ^the general 
affective aims but the big problem is to knoV how to implement 
them ancP to know whether they have been achieved or not. An 
attempt will be made in a continuation study to clarify the 

"^relation between the genial af feet iv84 aims and the other 
objectives in fhe way Suggested previously (Leino 1974), 
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Appendix 1 



.Instruction 

► • - " 

I r . • , 

J : - . 

There is a list of' objectives in 'English teaching in the' 
questionnaire . Rate the importance of each objective at 
the advanced level using the scale 1-5.' 

1 =^ not very impt)rtant 

2 = quite importanr 

3 = important 

4 = very important 

•J 5 = I'^ext reme ly important 
* *' 

Use " important most often, "quite important" and "very 
important" relati\yBj,y often and , "not very important" and 
"extremely important" quite seldom. 

V 



Anna-Liisa Leino 
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Rate the importance of- each objective by using the scale -I - 5. 
Mark your.choice (1, 2, 3, 4/ or 5) in the cel}s in front of 
the objectives.. - ^ \ 

An objective is that J ^- ^ 

1. O am able to translate orafly from/innish into English 

2. n develop international understanding 

3. Q develop a sense of responsabi li ty 

4. ri know the stress and intonation pattern of th#fl^^guage 

able to produce grammatical structures ip._y^ttn£ 
6. lJ develop perseverance * 



7- tZl am able to relate the word I have heard to the corre- 
aponding written symbol 

8. □ am able to translate a Finnish text into Bnglish ^ ^ 

9. ri am able to repeat sentences and dialogues 

0. dj develop co-operation , ^ 

1. □ -am able to distinguish two sentan^des from each other 
on hearing them (e.g. h e Vs Wjatching the ship, he's 
washing t^ie sheep] v ^ 

2. CD am able to produce ward^ in writing , 

3. □ am ablel to manipulate a sen^tenoe in writing Ce.g. by 
changing its tense] ^ . . 

4. □ am able to describe habits and customs of Englishmen 

5. □ take an active intere3t in English in my spare time 

6. tZJ am able to copy sentences • - 

7. Q am able to produce grammatical structures orally 

8. □ am able to distinguish ^two words from eTch other on 
; hearing them (e.g. big, pig) . r, i ^ 

9. D'am able to .mention geographi ca 1 p laces in England 

* 

20. LJ develop empathy 
. 21. O Know the meaning of the grammatical structure ! have healxi 

22. n am not afraid of speaking English '■' ■ 

23. D am abls to spell words correctly 

•24. D understand what I have heard ^ r, * 
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%S.^D am^:^ P.ono.unoe different sounds a.d sound com.i-, 
nations. gr^ 



26. Q de\/Blop a positive attitude towards the study of English 

27. CD am. ablB to read phonsfic writing . ^ • 

28. n am able to mention Englisji writers and their works 

29. -Q amiable to write from dictation / 

30. Q .Know the meaning of written words ^ ' 

31. Q am able to differentiate between sounds Ce.g. thin, thatj 

32. O am ab^ to write on a given topic 

33. n am able to speak on a given, topic * . 

34. Q want to use English on my own 'initiative 

35. O am'able to talk with an Engliah-speaking person 

36. Q know the meaning^of a word I have', heard 

37. [~) know the meaning of a written grammatical structuF^_ 

38. (□ am able. to work independently and purposefully 

39. □ develop a positive attitude towards English-speaking 

people . _ .. . , 

40. □ am able to translate an English text into Finnish 

41' D able to pronounce words orally , 

42. □ am able to mention features typical of life in England 

43. D able to communicate with^ an English-Leaking person 

in writing 

44. Q urider'stand, what I have read ^ 

45. O a"' able to manipulate- .a sentence orally Ce.g. by 

changing the tense) ' , 

v' 
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! - 33 . Appendix 2 

V - 

Tablfe 1. Means and Standard Deviations of Importance of 
Objectives, in English Teaching 

Student teachers (N=42} 
-' Elementary Intermediate Advanced 

level level level 



s 



1 


1.43 


0 . 70 


2.26 


0. 79 




2.52 


1 . 02 


3.05 


0. 85 


3^ 


2 .98 


0 Tsi *■ 


3.. 00 


0.77 


4. 


2 .95 


0.9 4 


3.45 


0.72 


c; 


1 . 66 


0.72 


3. 14 


0.72 


c 

□ ■ 


2 . 57 


0.91 


2.95 


0.62 


T 


2 . 88 


1.11- 


3.50 


0.71 




1 . 33 


0.57 


2.57 


0.74 


q 


3. 30 


0 . 74 


2.62 


0.98 


1 n 


3.26 


0.73 


. 3.31 


0.72 


1 1 

XX* 


3 . 57 


0 .97 


3:95 


0 . 69 




2.11 


0 . 86 


3.02 


0.78 


X «J ■ 


2 . 14 


1 .03 


3.50 


0. 74 


Ji H • 


1 . 59 


.0.73 


- 2.33 


0.85 


1 c;* 

1 3 • 


7 07 


0 . 84 


2.42 


'O. 83 


1 R 


' 2 67 


1 .24 


' 1.95 


0.94 


1 7 
1 / • 


3 . lo 


0.93 


3. 50 


0.67 


1 fl 
X u • 


.3.52 


0 .92 


3.69 


0.87 


1 Q 
X s ■ 


1.45 


0 . 59 


2.21 


0.68 


^ u • 


2 . 3B 


0 . 73 


2 . 50 


0.71 


2 1 . <^ 


3 02 


1 . 02 


3.45 


^0.67 


4 26 


0 . 73 


4. 35 


0.68 


9*^ 


2 69 


1 . 09 


' 3.31 


0.68 


9 A 


2 . 47 


0 .92 


3.26 


0.54 


9c; 


3 26 


0-94 


3.57 


0.94 


9 R 


3 83 


0 . 82 


3 . 78 


0.78 


9 7 


1 90 

X . ^ u 


1 . 03 


2 .45 


0.91 


28. 


1.21 


0.47 


1.90 


0.72 


29. 


2.21 


0 .84 


3.00 


0 . 6.6 


30. 


2 .52 


1 .02 


3. 19 


0.74 


31. 


3.31 


0.95 


3.54 


0.88 


32. 


1.69 


0.75 


, 2.9 3- 


0.67 


33. 


2.05 


0.79 


3. 14 


0.57 


34. 


3. 36 


0.76 


3. -60 


0.70 


35. 


2.29 


0 . 89 


■ 3.26 


0.77 


36. 


2.81 


0. 83 


3.12 


0.74 


37. 


2 .52 


0.97 


3 .04 


0 .70 


3B. 
39. 


2.40 


0.89. 


3.07 


" 0.71 


3.12 


0.74 


3. 19 


0.59 


40. 


1.52 


"0.67 


2.83 


0.70 


41. 


3.00 


1 .06 


3. 33 


0. 87 


42. 


1.64 


€.58 


2.36 


0.66 


4'3. 


1.55 


0.71 


2.83 


• 0.8*8 


44. 


2.52 


0.99 


3.60 


0. 73 


45. 


2»50 


1 .09, 


3.31 


0.75 
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3.05 0.94 

3.29 0. 86 ' 

3.11 0.83 

3.88 0.77 

3.81 0.59 

3.21 0.72 

3.71 0.74 

3.43 0.77 

2.43 1.06 

33 0.75 

'4.09 0.76 

3.45 0.9 4 

3.81 0.92 

2.78 0.75 

2.76 0.82 

1.86 1.07 

3.83 0.79 

3.93 0.81 

2.55 .0.80 

,2.55 0.71 

3.78 0.72 

. 4.38 0.6,9 

3.76 0.69 
3.83 ■ 0.73 

3.92' 0.97 

3.7 8 0.84 

- 2.88 0.9a 

2.55 0.86 

3^.21 ' 0. 84 
3.47 0.77 
3.71 0.83 
3.67 0.72 
3.76 0.76 
3.86 0.78 
4.02 0.78 
3.42 0.80 

3.47 0.74' 

3.48 0.77 
3.21 0.65 

. 3.69 0.78 
3.55 0.9 4' 

• 2.88 (J. 59 
3.52 0.83 
4.07 0.67 
3.52 0..80 



, ^„ ,..J:Ltf:.■.^■■^i..^x^ai.^^^^L^^.l:^..i^i^u-«l^^^ 
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Table 2. Means and Standard Deviations of Importance of 
of Objectives in English Teaching. Pupils. 

Advanced Level 

'SYK (N = 77] Myllypuro (N = 54) 



.1. 




3*00 


0.76. 


3. 19 


0.87 


2. 




• 2.55 


1.06 


2.65 


1.26 


3. 




1.81 


0.95 


.2.24 


1.06^^ 


4. 




3.22 


0.90 


2.96 


0.9 5 


5. 




3.48 


0.88. 


3.37 


■• 0.94 


6. 




2. 14 


0.96 


2.46 


0. 88 


7. 




3. 14 


0.94 


3.22 


0.98 
0.86^^^ 


6. 




3. 10 


0.93 


- 3.70 


g. 






0.82. 


2.61 


0.88^ 
1.09^^- 


10. 




• 2.09 


0.96 


2.67 


11. 




3.58 


r. 16' 


3.69 


1.02 


12, . 




3.47 


0.77 


3.39 


0.92 


13. 




3. 14 


0.97 


3.24 


1.04 


14. 




1.64 


0.84 


1.65 


0. 80 


15. 




2.95 


1.04 


2.74 


1.05 


16. 




1 .48 


' 0.72 


1.61 


0. 88 


17. 




. 3.74 


1.09 


3.79 


1.05 


18. 




3.48 


1.20 


3.54 


1.09 


19. 




1.35 


0.56 


1.44 


0.60 


20. 




1.92 


0.94 


2. -06 


0.96 


21 . 




• 3.74 


0.89 


3.50 


0.88 


22. 




4.49 


0.77 


4.31 


0. 84 


23. 




3.68 


0.77 


3.76 


0.77 
0.65^^ 


24. 




4.87 


0.34 


4.63 


25.. 




3.75 


0.85 


3.41 


0. 86 


26. 




3 . 19 


1.09 


3.59 


1.02 • 


27. 




2.09 


0.92 


2.33 




28. 




1.51 


0.77 


1.22 


u . 46 


29. 




2.78 


, 1.02 • , 


3. 19 


0.83^ 


30. 




3.52 


0.84 


3.72 


0.99 ' 


31. 




3. 18 


■0.96 


3.07 


0.93 


32. 




3.60 


1,05 ' 


3.54 


1. 11 


33. 




3.6,6 


1.06 


3.85 


0.99 


34. 




3/B8 


1.01 


3. 52 


1.00 


35.' 




4.64 


0.53' ^ 


4.41 


, 0.74 


36. 




a. 52 


0.84 


. 3.70 


0. 82 


"37. 




3,62, 


0.80 


3.35- 


0.87^^*^ 


38. 




2.43 


1.06 


3.04 


39. 




2.21 


1.07 ^ 


2.76 


40. 




3.08 


0.93 


3.87 


41. 




3.77 


0.93 


3.69 


0.99 


42. 




1.53 


U.77 • 


1.52 


0.82 


43i 




3.87 


0.88 


3..&3 


0.86 


44. 




4.47 


0.68 


4. '41 


0.66^ 


45. 




2.87 


0.89 


3.30 


0.94^ 
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table 3. The Statements of Objectjlyes with Signifi cant Differ-^ .* 
ences between thg^ Means of tjfie Two Groups of Pupils ^ 

SYli CN-77T Myllypuro (N=54) 



3. I devql-pp a sense of responsibility 1.81 0.95 2.24 1.06 



8. I api able to tratisilate a -Finnish 
text into English ^ 

9. I am able to repeat sentences 
and dialogues 

10. I develop co-operation 

24. I understand what I have heard 

28, J am able to mention English . 
writers and their works 

29. I am able to write from dictation" 

38. I am able to work independently 
and purposefully — 

39. .1 develop a poi&itive attitude to- 
wards Engli sh-speaki^_g people 

40. I am. able to translate an English* 
text inta Finnish 

, ^* , 

45. I am able to manipulate a sentence 
orally 



3.10 0.93 3.70 0.86 

'2.14 0.82 2.61 0.88 

2.09 0.96 2.67 1.09 

4.87 0.34 4.63 0.65 

1.51 -0.77 1.22 0.46 

2.78 1.06 . 3.19 0.83 

2.43 1.06 3.04 0 .97 

2.21 1.07 2.76.\.18 

3.0 8 0.9 3 3.8-7 0.87 

2.87. 0.89. 3.30 0.94 
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